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An Offertory, or General Prayer: 


Most high and holy God, we humbly beseech Thee to accept 
these our alms and oblations, which we offer unto Thy divine 
goodness, together with this the sacrifice of our thanksgiving and 
the incense of our prayers. And here we would present ourselves, 
though unworthy, body, soul, and spirit unto Thee; beseeching 
Thee to make us very members incorporate in the mystical body 
of Thy Son, so that, in communion with Thy whole Church, mili- 
tant on earth, triumphant in heaven, and in union with the One 
perfect oblation of Jesus Christ upon the cross, we may make a 
pure offering unto Thy name; and praying that, as this bread was 
once scattered on the mountains, and is here gathered into one, so 
also gather Thy holy Church out of every nation, and every city 
and village and house, and make one living, holy, Catholic Church; 
and, as this wine was gathered from the fruit of the vine, so all 
Thy people may abide as branches of that holy Vine, made known 
to us in Thy Son. Jesus Christ, and bring forth fruit unto eternal 
life; for His most worthy sake. R.—Amen. 


(From the Liturgy of a Missouri Synod Church.) 
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Retrospective Musings of an Old Man 


(CONTINUED—III) 


Another need was making itself sorely felt. It was bath con- 
veniences. What could be done? The town had neither electric 
light, city water nor a sewer system. The only solution was to 
erect a small bath-house right in the garden. It was 12 by 12 feet, 
had shower, bath tub, lavatory and W. C. On the roof was a tank 
to supply water pressure. The waste water went to a sceptic tank. 
This was a great improvement and incidentally it may be recalled 
that it was the first bathroom in the |City of Brush. When the doc- 
tor wanted a bath he came over to Eben-Ezer for it. All this seems 
strange to look back upon—but so it was. Pioneer days, indeed. 
But—after all, the experiences of the early days at Eben-Ezer may 
be different in detail—yet they are essentially similar to the first 
beginnings of many another Christian charity. 

It was a Sunday morning one of the first days of April 1905 
when the town marshal came over, wondering if it were at all 
possible to shelter a poor young man who had been removed from 
a freight car very sick. He had spent the night in jail and the mar- 
shal felt very sorry for him. Again the question was asked: what 
can be done, for the limited quarters were all taken? But there 
was a way. One went out to sleep and thus gave up his bed—and 
there was room. Another manifestation of the pioneer spirit so 
often spoken of—the pioneer readiness to share and to help. The 
new patient was a human wreck—only twenty-four years old but 
sick to death. ““I ‘am very sick,” he said, “but it is all my own 
fault. I have ruined myself with alcohol and excess of every kind.” 
He remained eleven days before he was sent on to the Denver 
General Hospital. In that time he hardly tasted food, but he suf- 
fered from unquenchable thirst. About a week after his departure, 
the pastor was tending to business in Denver and at the same time 
made inquiry at the hospital about the young man. He was told 
that this patient was not expected to live till next morning. There 
he was, with ice on his head and his feet in ice water. “Nurse,” he 
said, as the pastor entered the room, “I do not know that man.” As 
soon as he heard the pastor’s voice he recognized him and all that 
had happened at Brush. “I will not be here tomorrow,” he said, 
“but it is all right, if I could only be saved. I fear it is too late.” 
The pastor pointed to Jesus, the friend of sinners, the Saviour and 
Redeemer and the hungering soul received in utmost simplicity 
the message of God’s love and mercy. He was as a “brand plucked 
out of the fire.” The pastor should be going but. the dying man 
kept begging him to remain with him and so he stayed till mid- 
night when he had to catch the train for home; but a soul on the 
threshold of eternity was at peace with his God. 

The first patient to pass away at Eben-Ezer was a young lady 
from St. Paul, Minn. Only a couple of years before, she had come 
from Denmark. She came to stay with a relative but was there 
put to work entirely beyond her strength and her health broke. 
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She was a dear young person and for a while hope was enter- 
tained for her recovery; but there was no lasting improvement. 
Naturally she desired to live, being only twenty-three years old; 
but always added: “I am willing to go home if that is the will of 
God.” April 4th, 1905, she passed on in peace and her remains 
were laid to rest in the Brush cemetery. 

There were neighbors on both sides of the little institution. 
Those on the one side were exceedingly helpful and sympathetic, 
while the other, a druggist in the town, made a real effort to oust 
the pastor and all his family. The druggist’s wife was so scared 
that she dared not open a window for fear of infection. The same 
landlord owned both houses and as he was a good Christian man, 
he did nothing to cause the Eben-Ezer folks any inconvenience, and 
time went on. The druggist failed in business and went away, so 
the house occupied by him became vacant. After some consulta- 
tion it was decided to rent it also. This was done and seven more 
beds were added. Before long they, too, were occupied. One of 
the first occupants was Rev. 
J. Mgller, pastor of the Beth- 
any Church in Denver. Years 
before he had come to Denver 
from Iowa for his health and 
had there tried many cures. 
He had improved and then 
had relapses. Now he was quite 
broken in health and came to 
Brush on a stretcher to be put 
right to bed. To all appear- 
ance he was dying and the 
Eben-Ezer workers had gath- 
ered around him in sympathy. 
After some time he opened his 
eyes wondering what they were 
there for. Slowly he improved 
and after a year or so he went 
to Nebraska to take charge of 
St. Peter’s Church at Potter. 
Another patient in that house 
was a young man from San 
Francisco, California. He came sick to death and never left his 
bed after his arrival. He was a fine Christian man and it was 
an edification to sit by his bed. During an absence in Nebraska 
of the pastor this man, Petersen, had been informed of the in- 
tention to have a private cemetery at the Motherhouse. So soon 
as he returned he sent for him, wondering if he might be buried 
there. He did so wish to rest there. The request was granted and 
so the cemetery became a reality before it was intended. The 
young man lived only a few weeks and he was the first to be in- 
terred in the new burial ground. His burial being the occasion for 
the dedication of the plot of ground intended for that purpose. 
The Rev. C. H, Schmidt from Kenmare, N. Dak., had just arrived 
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with his sick wife. He gave a short address while the pastor dedi- 
cated the plot of ground. This was Nov. 3rd, 1905. 
* 

(“But how about the land? You have said very little about it 
and what happened after the first planting was done? How did 
they get it taken care of?”) 

* 

It was not so easy, replied the old man. At times it was quite 
hard. A kind-hearted neighbor had promised to look after it for 
the summer, and it was very good so far as it went; but the weeds 
grew high and the new plantings had to be watered. From time 
to time men were hired for some days and it was all right so long 
as the pastor was there; but when he went to tend to other things, 
the men would take a “rest” till he appeared again. No, that sum- 
mer of 1904 was not very easy when thinking of the care of the 
land. More than once when walking or working about there, the 
pastor would lift his heart and his voice in prayer to God for some 
real help. While traveling in Europe he had made some acquain- 
tance with the devoted work of brotherhoods and prayers went 
through his soul that God would send some good man who, for the 
sake of the work, would dedicate his life to such a service at Eben- 
Ezer. Once he knelt down in one of the newly made irrigation 
ditches, placing the matter before God in prayer. But, don’t you 
know, there are times when Christians pray, and when God ful- 
fills the prayer they hardly dare believe it. So it was here. A 
couple of days later a letter was received from a man in the pas- 
tor’s former parish asking if he would be at home, since he had 
something he desired to consult him about. How great was the 
surprise of that pastor and his wife when the guest explained that 
he had decided to give himself and his services to God and to help 
wherever his help might be needed at Eben-Ezer. That was almost 
too good to be true, and it was not till after many questions had 
been asked, that the pastor realized that here was the answer to 
the prayers. The man in question was Br. Edward Andersen. His 
wife had passed away a couple of years before, leaving him with 


‘two small boys. Andersen was a farmer, thirty-four years old, 


kind, sympathetic and of great physical strength. It was agreed 
that he come for six months to get acquainted and to further test 
his vocation. He came, bringing the oldest boy of nine or ten years 
with him. The smaller boy remained with a brother in Potter and 
was by him and his good wife treated as their own son. Brother 
Andersen entered the community on the same conditions as the 
pastor, his wife and the sisters. He remained—a most faithful and 
unselfish servant of the Master—till his death twenty-five years 
later when a slowly developing cancer ended his day of service. 
Without his devoted and self-effacing service it still seems diffi- 
cult to understand how the external work could be cared for with 
the limited means at disposal; but from Nov. 10, 1904, these things 
were in trustworthy hands. May his memory be among the blessed. 

One unforgettable experience in connection with the earliest 
days should not be passed over. It was the very unselfish interest 
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shown the pastor and his wife by a 
member of the Board of Trustees, the 
Rev. Frimodt-Mgller, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 
From the first steps had been taken 
towards the establishment of Eben- 
Ezer, he had been of great help in 
many ways and had put himself to 
much trouble in order to render all 
possible assistance. He had decided to 
return to Denmark in the course of the 
summer 1904; but before returning he 
had been requested by friends in Den- 
mark who supported a mission in Salt 
Lake City, Utah, to visit that mission 
and to report on it when he reached 
the homeland. Instead of returning the direct way to Omaha he 
returned by way of Denver in order to make a stop at Brush. It 
was about five in the morning when he came to the infant Eben- 
Ezer. Mrs. Madsen was there; but the pastor had gone to the land 
to try to get water on it as other help could not be found. Instead 
of taking a rest and wait, without hesitation Frimodt-Mgller 
started right out there where he spent much time with the pastor 
trying to understand the difficulties. He remained most of the 
day and continued on his journey late in the afternoon. Frimodt- 
M@gller’s transparent sincerity had more than once cheered both 
the pastor and his wife and this visit was one more proof of his 
interest and willingness to go out of his way to speak a word of 
encouragement. They never saw him again. Soon after he re- 
turned to Denmark where for many years he served as parish 
priest in a large parish. Years ago he passed away; but his mem- 
ory will always be cherished: he was kind as a teacher at the 
seminary; he dedicated the little St. Peter’s Church, near Potter, 
Nebr.; he married the Eben-Ezer pastor and his wife, and he 
drove many miles in order to raise money for the infant Mother- 
house. May he rest in peace and may light eternal shine upon him. 


During the summer of 1905 every available space was occupied 
and the daily work made great demands on the natural energy of 
the pastor’s wife. Fortunately, good Christian women came to her 
aid and entered the work for the time being, often with remark- 
able devotion. Several came from quite distant places to give 
their services in support of the common effort to build a religious 
community. May God’s blessing rest upon them wherever they 
may be. All, however, were looking forward with expectation to 
the time when the sisters could return to take over the care of the 
sick members of the household. Also this summer the pastor was 
away much of the time calling upon friends to give their aid to 
the work and to the hew building. 


It was during the fall of that year that another helper came 
to join the little group of workers—the 13th of October to be exact. 
A young man then came from Iowa bringing a sick friend with 
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him. This man was Brother John Henriksen. He intended on his 
arrival to remain only a short time and then return. As he looked 
around he realized the need for devoted help and offered his serv- 
ices. Efficiently and in a fine spirit did he perform his work in a 
good many capacities. He proved himself a brother, indeed. The 
twelve years he remained at Eben-Ezer became of eternal value 
to many a helpless soul. 

Oct. 23, 1905, brought a happy surprise. All who could were 
at the breakfast table when some one knocked on the door. The 
pastor’s wife opened and who was there: Sister Marie arriving 
from Denmark. She reached Brush a day before expected and for 
this reason no one was at the station to greet her. On the 10th of 
September she had been consecrated as deaconess and had then 
almost immediately left for her new field of labor. About the same 
time Sister Maren returned from the Immanuel Motherhouse 
where she had served her term as candidate and also was in- 
vested there. Another young woman had come from the Minne- 
apolis Motherhouse, where she had spent some months, in order 
to join the little Danish sisterhood, being herself a Dane. Her 
name was Emilie. So things looked right well, and soon the work 
was adjusted to meet the new requirements. 
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As a present from Sister Sophie Zahrtman (for many years 
the venerable directing sister of the Old Danish Motherhouse), 
Sister Marie brought with her a beautiful set of Eucharistic Vest- 
ments as they were at that time used in the Church of Denmark. 
)) @ In a previous letter dated May 18, 1905, Sister Sophie had written 


“that this should be her contribution to the beautiful services 
among Danish brothers and sisters at Eben-Ezer. I desire to do it, 
I, who myself love the Lutheran Service in its simple beauty. 
The money expended for this purpose was given me by the sisters 
here to be used as I desired.” Sister Sophie had provided the 
material and Sister Marie had been making the set under the 
direction and guidance of the department of Paramentics in Copen- 
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Administration of Holy Communion in a small 
Church in Denmark. 
hagen. These vestments gave from the very beginning a definite 
churchly sacramental character to the services at the Mother- 
house where the Eucharistic vestments were in use till the ter- 
mination of the founder’s service thirty-five years later. 


The work went on. The house was crowded all the time and, 
having very few conveniences, it was not so easy. At times 

I neighbors would ask for help which was rendered if at all pos- 
N@ sible. One instance is particularly remembered. A Danish man 
(Hans Hansen) living two miles north of Brush was suddenly 
taken ill with strangulated hernia. Something had to be done 
immediately. Dr. Turner, at the time the house-doctor, arranged 
to have Sister Marie go with him to the Hansen residence where 
the operation was performed—the patient lying on a_ kitchen 
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table and his legs fastened to the door jamb. Sister Marie re- 
mained with the sick man till danger was over. Hansen got well 
and lived many years after that event. It may interest you to 
know that this operation received considerable publicity through 
the Denver dailies and elsewhere because of the very unfavorable 
circumstances under which it was successfully performed. Hansen 
passed away several years ago; but his widow is still with us. 

It became more and more urgent, however, to get on the land 
bought two years before. Something of a more permanent nature 
should, if at all possible, be provided. The buildings, occupied by 
the Eben-Ezer, had been sold and should be vacated by March 1, 
1906. Arrangements were made to satisfy the owner. The pro- 
posed large building could not be erected without considerable 
debt, and this no one desired—a principle which has been main- 
tained ever since and which has proven safe. After much consul- 
tation it was decided to erect a small house just large enough to 
meet the present need and which could later on be turned to other 
uses. 


The winter that year had been unusually fine. In February the 
two brothers moved on the land, living in one of the “house- 
tents”, and the work on the new building was progressing so that 
it might be possible to move in by March; but as it was ready for 
plaster the weather changed and severe snowstorms blocked the 
roads and filled the new building with snow, delaying the com- 
pletion. Two or three times a day the snow had to be shoveled 
away from the “house-tents” in order that meals, etc., could be 
carried to the patients who were kept in bed. This month proved 
to be unusually hard for Colorado. During this storm a friend 
from Albert Lea, Minn., came to visit and to get acquainted with 
Eben-Ezer and Brush as he was considering the possibility of 
bringing his family and make his home in this community. It 
was winter when he left his home in Minnesota; but on reaching 
Omaha, Nebr., he left his overcoat with some friends for he was 
going to Colorado and would not have any use for it till he came 
back. He arrived in Brush in a regular blizzard which lasted al- 
most uninterrupted during the week he stayed. When he left the 
storm was still raging. It was only too bad for he was a good 
man; but this chill changed his plans. He never returned but 
went to California to live. He might have realized that while the 
climate of Colorado as a whole is very fine, the high altitude 
naturally would not exactly make it a warm climate. But so it 
goes. 

The house under erection on the Eben-Ezer grounds was to 
have eight rooms. Besides this there were now ten “house-tents”, 
the bath-house, and a 24-foot long “rest-hall’” which had been con- 
structed the previous fall soor after the return of Sister Marie. 
By April lst the move could be made and it was quite a procession 
as all the “house-tents” etc. were hauled to the Eben-Ezer grounds 
where the young trees were doing well, but not yet able to pro- 
vide shelter for the winds. It was a deep satisfaction to move; but 
there was still a hesitation in going away from where they had 
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spent that summer for the place had its own homely charm. There 
had been plenty of flowers and the many other things which 
make the home a pleasant place to dwell in. 
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View in the Garden. Small though it was, it was Homelike and Pleasant 
in this Little Garden. Flowers and Grass All About Cheered 
the Eye of Patients and Workers 

(“Well, dear brother,” said the old man, “these are some scat- 
tered recollections from the early days in Brush. Hope I have not 
tired you too much with my disconnected story. It is all so strange 
to think back upon, for those were, indeed, days of small begin- 
nings. But there seemed to be with every one not only energy of 
youth but also a deep sense of the continued Presence and Blessing 
of God in whom they all had put their trust.” The old man became 
silent, then he said, “Let us soon meet again. It is nice to be here.” 
“Yes, indeed,” was the reply of the younger clergyman. “When 
may I come again?” “In a day or two,” was the reply, and the 
young brother bade good-night and departed for his lodging, leav- 
ing the old gentleman to his musings on experiences and observa- , 
tions of by-gone days.) 


III 
, The sun, rising in the east over Forest Hill, shone bright on the 
i @ Mountain Side as a small group of worshippers came out of the 
: Chapel. That morning there had been an early celebration of the 
Holy Eucharist. Some of the worshippers went to the “Pilgrim’s 
Rest” while two or three others rather waited. Presently the Old 


Man appeared in the Chapel door asking them to sit down and in a 
few moments he would be there to tell them some more of the 
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early days of The Eben-Ezer. 
He soon took his place with 
them saying: “How wonder- 
ful it is at the beginning of 
the day—Zin unity of spirit, 
purpose, and intention—to join 
with one another in the great 
Thanksgiving (Eucharist) of 
God’s people holding up be- 
fore our heavenly Father the 
everlasting Memorial of the 
Sacrifice on the cross. No won- 
der that it, from the very days 
of the apostles, has been the 
one great act of worship a- 
round which all other forms 
of worship are but as a circle The OF Man 

around the sun. At it they all gathered for it was the Sacrament 
of Unity—how sad to contemplate that through the speculations of 
sinful man it has—only too often—become the sacrament of dis- 
cord, division, and strife. But let us ever be thankful that, through 
the light and leading of the Spirit of God, our eyes were opened to 
its beauty, its riches as Our Father’s Table, and the Benediction of 
the Holy Presence. May it ever to us be food for our souls, and our 
innermost satisfaction. In all the disunity as regards the Holy 
Sacrament there is still a Unity. It was Bishop Ostenfeld who, 
while spending a few days at Eben-Ezer, and cne day sitting in a 
group of clergymen, said: ‘Men may have widely divergent views 
on the Sacrament of the Aliar; but there is one point on which 
they all will agree: In no place is a soul nearer the Divine Pres- 
ence than at the Lord’s Table.’ These words are really worth keep- 
ing in mind; for they widen the vision rather than narrow down. 
Bishop Ostenfeld was a good man. He has now long since gone to 
‘be with His Master; may he rest in peace.” The Old Man paused 
and then remarked: “I was io tell you some more of the early 
days of Eben-Ezer.” 


By the time the move was made from the rented quarters in 
town to the land where the first small house had been erected, the 
group of workers consisted of: the two brothers, four sisters, the 
pastor and his wife. Sister Emilie, whom I mentioned last time 
we sat here, had left to go back to private life. But the empty 
place was filled again as a young women entered during the month 
It was Sister Ingeborg who entered cn the 18th of April, 1906, 
coming to Eben-Ezer from Boston, Mass. It is now 36 years ago 
and the once inexperienced young woman is now the tried, and 
matured white-haired sister, but still active and happy in the serv- 
ice even though the strength is no longer as it once was. Only a 
few days after her arrival she was stricken with typhoid fever and 
was confined in bed for the usual six-seven weeks. The doctor de- 
clared that the new sister must have carried the infection in her 
body when she entered as it developed immediately. After the 
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usual period of convalescence she took her place among the sisters 
and has known very few days of sickness during this long period 
of service. The general health of the workers was excellent. The 
only weakling was the pastor but—even as it was—he too got 
through a good deal of work, caring for the ever increasing cor- 
respondence, the travels to raise funds for buildings, and the gen- 
eral direction in arranging the new place. There was neither 
thought of nor money for secretarial help. All were busy for work 
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was on every hand. The largest of the House-Tents had been 
brought to the land some time before and it was occupied by the 
brothers. It was placed near the new building—so also was the 
“Bath-House”. The preceding two summers corn had been planted 
among the newly planted trees, partly for the purpose of raising 
some corn but mostly to help shelter the small trees and to keep 
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the sand from drifting. Now the House-Tents were placed right 
among the corn stalks. The pastor and his wife selected a space 
where two roads met and where a mulberry planting was intended 
to give some little privacy. There the before mentioned “study”, 
or office, was placed and one more House-Tent which was to serve 
as bedroom. Here the pastor and his wife lived for somewhat over 
five years—summer and winter. The garden plot around was for 
years called the Pastor’s Garden. Here the first collections of 
botanical interest were gathered, tried out and propagated if hardy. 
Many friends found their way to this little enclosure to “see the 
plants.” The remaining House-Tents and the Rest-Hall were 
placed about half-way between the present building and the place 
where the sanatorium proper was to be erected. It looked pretty 
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rough as there had been no time to remove the corn stalks; but 
every place was taken. The new building furnished room for the 
household, the sisters, the sick Sister Ingeborg, Pastor Schmidt’s 
sick wife, and an old man who had come to live there. It was not 
the intention to have any old folks; but this man came repeatedly 
begging to be admitted and he was admitted. He was a faithful 
man, a great devotee of Bishop Brorson and for hours he would 
sit singing the long hymns of the old Bishop. He remained for 
seventeen years and became as one of the family. His wife had 
died and the children were scattered. 

To start with, conveniences were not much better than in the 
town. The water still had to be carried to the house from the 
pump; but soon a windmill was erected, also a water tower and 
the water was piped to the house, the bath-house, and to various 
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places on the ground. This made a wonderful difference as the 
luxury of running water at that time was unknown even in the 
town of Brush. It had taken the whole month of April to complete 
the move. The last to leave the quarters in town were the house- 
hold and the sisters. For a while all went to town for meals. It 


The Arbor Set in Order for a Sunday Morning Service. 


was fortunate that just then all the patients (except the sick sister) 
were ambulant. By the end of April all and everything was where 
it should be and there was the deep satisfaction that all were on 
their own ground with space to spread out according to need and 
desire. As the spring and summer advanced, things began to look 
quite pleasant and attractive. The trees received good care and 
many were already the height of a man; but during those first 
years the wind still swept the place terribly at times. Just an in- 
stance: In front of the pastor’s bedroom House-tent had been fixed 
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up a little flower bed. Those people had all their lives lived in 
beautiful, natural surroundings and wherever they have been they 
tried to beautify the place. Well, the flower bed was in order and 
the seed had been planted and begun to sprout when a storm 
arose and swept both the ground and the seed and all off its place. 
This was taken for granted and the bed was promptly planted 
again, when, lo and behold, another storm once more carried it all 
away. This time the pastor’s wife shed tears, declaring that they 
would no more plant flowers. It was all hopeless. For a little 
while they looked with despondency on the place where the bed 
had been; but finally decided to try again and the last effort was 
a complete success. They had but one little flower bed—but a 
most beautiful one that summer—and they were sure that flowers 
could grow to spread cheer over the monotony of the daily drudge. 


It was in the afternoon of May 20, 1906, that all members of 
the household together with a goodly number of the members of 
the St. Ansgar Church gathered around the front of the little house 
for a service of dedication. The house was called “Nazareth” and 
was dedicated in the name of the Triune God to be a home and a 
shelter for those in need. It could not accommodate the visitors 
so all gathered on the porch and in front of the house. Some still 
remember with gratitude the pleasant afternoon spent together 
on that occasion. The house within—though small—was light, 
cheerful and inviting, and in front of it a tiny lawn was being 
started. The house had only one fault: It was too small from the 
beginning. Every room was taken and remained filled right along. 
One room served as kitchen and the House-Tent, so far occupied 
by the brothers, was vacated by them and made to serve as a 
dining room for the summer. The reason for not building a larger 
house was the desire not to touch the building fund proper and 
thus delay the erection of the main building. The money spent for 
Nazareé.h was provided through other channels. One difficulty 
presented itself as soon as the days became warmer. It was the 
lack of shade for the sick and for everybody else. This was reme- 
died by setting up an arbor and covering the top with branches 
and straw. Vines and wild cucumbers were planted around the 
posts and before long it looked very inviting. It was abou: 18 by 
35 feet and became the common gathering place not only for the 
summer of 1906 but for several years to come. There was the 
“resting place”, there was the place for the daily devotions as well 
as all gatherings of a social na‘ure and not to forget the daily aft- 
ernoon coffee. It had just been completed before the fifth of June, 
the Danish 4th of July. On that day more than 200 people gath- 
ered with the pastor and his family to celebrate that Danish na- 
tional holiday. In a year or two the arbor was covered—not with 
straw—but with living vines. There was shade and there was 
fresh air for sick and well. For the Sunday services a temporary 
altar was improvised and so—even in the open air—a churchly 
worshipful atmosphere could be sustained. For quite some time 
during the summer months both the religious and social life had 
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its center there. The summer passed very well and the surround- 
ings assumed more of the desired appearance. 

One death should not be passed over. It is that of the first 
patient to be taken in at Eben-Ezer—Mr. Peter Hansen. He passed 
away on the morning of Whitsunday, June 3, 1906. His home had 
been at Eben-Ezer about two years. The first year he gained 
much strength and even siarted a small chicken business on a 
nearby vacant lot. All went well for a time but then his strength 
began to fail. He gave up his little business which then was taken 
over by Eben-Ezer. The lot on which it stood was sold and al- 
ready in February chickens and all were moved to the Eben-Ezer 
grounds. It really was to guard it against thieves that Brother 
Andersen and Henriksen had moved out there so early. Some six 
months before his passing, Hansen had asked to be laid to rest in 
the little privale cemetery at Eben-Ezer. This wish was granted 
him and he was the second to be laid to rest there. His was a 
remarkable deathbed. The shadows of death were gone and it 
seemed as though it was granted this lonely pilgrim to see glimp- 
ses of the heavenly glory even before he passed. The pasior’s wife 
sat with him during his last night. He had lain very quiet, till he 
suddenly exclaimed: Is it day? All is getting so bright—and there 
—there is Petersen. He was gone. Petersen here referred to was 
the first to be buried in the private cemetery. He and Hansen 
were both decided Christians and they had been friends. 

The work was much and the help scarce; but it had been so 
arranged that Br. Henriksen during the month of July should 
teach the Vacation Bible School in the St. Ansgar Church. As 
usual the pasior was away a good deal of the time and the sum- 
mer passed quickly. 

A young lady had come from California to help along for a 
while. For years she had not seen snow and she had such a de- 
sire to see it. Before she knew, her heart’s desire was granted for 
on Oct. 14, 1906, a real snowstorm started. It was claimed to be 
the worst in seventeen years. The small trees could not hold the 
snow from coming in and it piled up as ‘high as the House-Tents. 
For two days none of the patients left their beds. The dining room 
still was in the House-Tent where it had been during the summer 
and one can imagine the situation. The brothers shoveled snow 
and carried trays, and the visiting lady from California was more 
than satisfied. This untimely snow soon melted but it did reveal 
the urgency of immediately moving the dining room into the 
house. To do this without cutting down the already limited quar- 
ters, one more room was added to the house. This was to be used 
for kitchen and the then kitchen was changed into a dining room. 
That worked very well, and all was going satisfactorily. Patients 
had come from widely scattered places—even from as far away as 
from both coasts; but the workers were anxiously looking for- 
ward to the time when the sanatorium building proper could be- 
come a reality. 


The foundation of that building had been laid during the sum- 
mer and on Sunday afternoon, Nov. 11, 1906, the workers and some 
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friends gathered inside the basement walls for a short service of 
cornerstone laying. It was a cold, unpleasant day; but all were 
happy that the work had progressed so far. The building was called 
“Bethesda” and the usual documents and papers were placed in 
the wall. The work went on till late in the year; but the walls 
were only half up when the basement was put to use. Building 
paper was rolled out over the sub-floor above to hold the heat. 
One room was occupied as classroom and the future kitchen was 
fitted up for a chapel. The carpenter made a temporary altar which 
could be folded up and set away if that should be necessary. There 
was no floor anywhere, but the ground was raked with a garden 


The New Building under Construction seen from Southwest 
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rake and then it looked quite tidy. With two good heating stoves, 
one in the Chapel and the other in the classroom, it was not at all 
unpleasant. There the first Christmas at the Motherhouse was 
celebrated. In the little half-underground sanctuary many happy 
moments were spent and the presence of the Master was made 
very real. On quite a number of occasions, our venerable adviser, 
the Rev. E. A. Fogelstrgm, founder of the Immanuel Motherhouse 


New building completed, seen from southeast. 
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in Omaha, preached to the group gathering there from the insti- 
tution and the neighborhood for worship. All became very at- 
tached to the pioneer pastor, and his Bible Hours, given at other 
times, are still remembered with appreciation. Rev. Fogelstrgém 
spent several months at Eben-Ezer convalescing from a severe ill- 
ness. His daughter, Sister Alma, now in charge of the department 
of Paramentics of the Omaha Motherhouse, spent several months 
at Eben-Ezer with her father. After her departure, Sister Bothilde, 
later the efficient head of the extended charity institutions of the 
Augustana Church in Minneapolis, came to be with Pastor Fogel- 
strém, and all worshipped together around the little catacomb 
Altar. At times one can hear remarks expressing the sentiment 
that it is not possible to have a real churchly worshipful service, 
because the proper surroundings are lacking: may be it is a vacant 
store, a ‘“meeting-house” style of church, or some poor, unfinished 
basement (as was the case at Eben-Ezer), was fitted up for the 
worship of God. No, it is not the beauty of the place, nor the com- 
pleteness of its equipment that makes it a Holy Place. These are 
most valuable adjuncts, indeed, but nothing more. It is the Word, 
the Sacrament, the Holy Presence, the Worship, the Spirit which 
makes a place a Holy Place; and in it all “it is the spirit of the act, 
which determines its character.” 

Regular services were at that time maintained at the parish 
church, one and a half miles away; but difficulties in transporta- 
tion brought about necessary changes. The earliest population of 
the institution was all Danish and all were church-goers. It was 
quite a procession going to church on a nice Sunday morning: A 
large three-seated buggy would hold nine and sometimes more 
persons. Two buggies each holding two or three persons, and 
there was more or less changing off, but it all proved more and 
more difficult. It finally led to the division of services so that 
half were held at the Motherhouse and half at the parish church. 
This arrangement continued till the two finally were separated 
and the St. Ansgar Church secured its own settled pastor. 


Daily worship was maintained at the Motherhouse from the 
beginning, at first exclusively in Danish as all were Danes. Soon 
patients of other nationalities were admitted and daily English 
Vespers were introduced towards the end of 1906. “The Church 
Book,” published by the General Council was used. During semi- 
nary days in Chicago the pastor had become acquainted with it, 
and it alone of all the hymnbooks had the proper material for 
“the daily worship with the Church.” It remained in use till it 
years later was succeeded by “The Common Service” of the United 
Lutheran Church. 

Instruction of a somewhat fragmentary nature had been given 
during the winter 1905-6; but with the fall of 1906 regular class 
work was done. The subjects being the usual ones given in the 
Motherhouses at that time. The pastor instructed in language: 
Danish and English, The Bible, ‘Church History, and Diaconics. 
The doctor in Anatomy, Physiology, and Materia Medica. The di- 
recting sister in Nursing: practical and theoretical. This and the 
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routine work kept everybody busy and the winter passed quickly 
and satisfactorily in every respect. Whenever weather permitted, 
the work on the new building was continued and the roof was on 
before the spring rains began. 


It was in the early part of the spring of 1907 that the doctor 
one day came, very anxious that an old German man by the name 
of Schroeder be admitted. He was hopelessly sick with blood- 
poisoning. It had started in one hand which had to be amputated. 
Then later the arm had to be removed as the infection kept on 
spreading. In that condition there was no place in the town for 
him to stay and the doctor begged that he be taken in. What could 
be done? Finally a House-Tent was vacated and there he moved 
in ‘together with his youngest son, a lad of some fourteen years. 
The father would not be without his boy. They had stayed to- 
gether so far and they would not part now. It was pitiful to see 
him in his helplessness. All was done for him that could be done, 
but he grew worse. The boy joined heartily in the work and being 
a farmer he was used to handling horses. While keeping his father 
company he excavated the place which for years was used as a 
pond. Of the ground taken out he built the mounds which through 
the years have been a feature in the landscape. Later in the spring 
the father passed away. The deceased was a member of the Mis- 
souri synod and a minister of that synod came to care for the 
funeral. The casket was placed in the unfinished dining room of 
Bethesda and there the service was held. A good supply of the 
Church Book was passed around. The minister opened one and, 
seeing it was not Missourian, they were not to be used. Quite a 
number of people from the community had come together, but no 
one brought a hymnbook. The minister only had one of the right 
kind. He sang a hymn, spoke some words, sang again. The con- 
gregation being mere spectators as at a Roman service. The pastor. 
has, at times, spoken of this incident for it seemed to have made 
an indelible impression on him. The book offered for use was of 
the highest standard and was published by the most conservative 
Lutheran synod, The General Council. Great sins have been com- 
mitted because of laxity; but what sins have been committed by 
bigotry in the name of orthodoxy. That was thirty-five years ago 
and there is much reason for thanksgiving that such a spirit in our 
day is yielding to that of ecumenicity. 

A most devoted circle of friends rallied around the little com- 
munity from the beginning, sustaining it with encouragement and 
with contributions. Some would repeat their gifts several times 
a single year and continue this down through the years. Many 
remained loyal friends to the day of their death. They were not 
from any certain place but from many places where Danish Lu- 
theran Church people lived—from both coasts in East and West— 
even from Canada. They were not so much groups or organiza- 
tions as they were ihditviduals who heard of the work and felt 
attracted to it. Their letters found the way to Eben-Ezer and 
bonds of friendship were established—often life-long friendships. 
There is something tender and touching, even sacred, in such ex- 
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periences. Contemplating the experiences of that little community 
one sees in it a convincing proof of the readiness of good men and 
women in the Church to sustain and vindicate a Religious Com- 
munity—provided it is a community truly dedicated to unselfish 
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service and clear of the taint of mercenary stain. The question of 
purely Religious Communities is in the mind of godly men and 
women in various parts of the Church, and as God may raise up 
the duly qualified persons, there is no doubt but that such or- 
ganizations will find both friends and supporters who will give 
to those who give themselves. In this fact is the marvelous strength 
observed in communities in certain denominations. Difficulties, 
arising from misunderstandings of earlier days, have definitely 
been put to silence through the devotion, self-oblation, and the 
absence of mercenary aims in their members. 


The patients coming to Eben-Ezer as a rule remained for con- 
siderable time. In the fall of 1906 it is reported that thirty-four 
had been cared for. By August, 1907, this number had risen to 
sixty patients and every available space was pressed into service. 
A lady from Hampton, Nebr., came early in June, 1907. She lived 
with her little daughter in a canvas tent which she put up herself 
while her husband went back to make arrangements for them to 
move to Brush. She regained her health perfectly and they lived 
at Brush for many years, remaining loyal friends of Eben-Ezer. 


During the winter of 1906 and the summer of 1907, the Brothers 
Andersen and Henriksen were once more back in the House-Tent 
which had served as dining room during the summer. It was in 
the first instance built in Brush to be sleeping quarters for the 
pastor and his wife. Then it became a sleeping room for the broth- 
ers; then dining room during the summer of 1906; then again sleep- 
ing room for the brothers for the next year and a half. It was 
during the summer of 1907 that the venerable President of Synod, 
Dr. ‘Carlsen (in those days Student Carlsen), came to Eben-Ezer 
to take care of the parochial summer school and to serve as Stu- 
dent Pastor during the pastor’s frequent and prolonged absences. 
The brothers’ House-Tent accommodated three beds and a table, 
so Student Carlsen found his quarters there. In this limited space 
Student Carlsen prepared his work for the school and for the 
preaching. While the pastor came and went the religious work in 
the St. Ansgar Church and the Motherhouse was well taken care 
of. The administration of the Sacraments was tended to when the 
pastor happened to be home. Student Carlsen entered into his 
work with the earnestness and devotion which have been charac- 
teristic of his many years of important ministry. Even when it 
came to clean up in Bethesda after the carpenters to get the house 
ready for occupancy and for the dedication, he pitched in to help 
along. The prevailing spirit was wonderful. It was—on a small 
scale—Christian Socialism at its best—a happy religious com- 
munity. None claimed preference or prerogatives. All served in 
devotion to realize the common ideal, and those days are not for- 
gotten. Even as late as in December, 1942, Brother Henriksen in a 
letter recalls that very time, the pleasant fellowship, and the 
whole-hearted spirit in which all day by day entered into the life 
and work of the infant community. From time to time the pastor 
has spoken to me of those early days—of the hardships, but also 
of the evidences of God’s gracious help and presence. 
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periences. Contemplating the experiences of that little community 
one sees in it a convincing proof of the readiness of good men and 
women in the Church to sustain and vindicate a Religious Com- 
munity—provided it is a community truly dedicated to unselfish 
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service and clear of the taint of mercenary stain. The question of 
purely Religious Communities is in the mind of godly men and 
women in various parts of the Church, and as God may raise up 
the duly qualified persons, there is no doubt but that such or- 
ganizations will find both friends and supporters who will give 
to those who give themselves. In this fact is the marvelous strength 
observed in communities in certain denominations. Difficulties, 
arising from misunderstandings of earlier days, have definitely 
been put to silence through the devotion, self-oblation, and the 
absence of mercenary aims in their members. 

The patients coming to Eben-Ezer as a rule remained for con- 
siderable time. In the fall of 1906 it is reported that thirty-four 
had been cared for. By August, 1907, this number had risen to 
sixty patients and every available space was pressed into service. 
A lady from Hampton, Nebr., came early in June, 1907. She lived 
with her little daughter in a canvas tent which she put up herself 
while her husband went back to make arrangements for them to 
move to Brush. She regained her health perfectly and they lived 
at Brush for many years, remaining loyal friends of Eben-Ezer. 


During the winter of 1906 and the summer of 1907, the Brothers 
Andersen and Henriksen were once more back in the House-Tent 
which had served as dining room during the summer. It was in 
the first instance built in Brush to be sleeping quarters for the 
pastor and his wife. Then it became a sleeping room for the broth- 
ers; then dining room during the summer of 1906; then again sleep- 
ing room for the brothers for the next year and a half. It was 
during the summer of 1907 that the venerable President of Synod, 
Dr. ‘Carlsen (in those days Student Carlsen), came to Eben-Ezer 
to take care of the parochial summer school and to serve as Stu- 
dent Pastor during the pastor’s frequent and prolonged absences. 
The brothers’ House-Tent accommodated three beds and a table, 
so Student Carlsen found his quarters there. In this limited space 
Student Carlsen prepared his work for the school and for the 
preaching. While the pastor came and went the religious work in 
the St. Ansgar Church and the Motherhouse was well taken care 
of. The administration of the Sacraments was tended to when the 
pastor happened to be home. Student Carlsen entered into his 
work with the earnestness and devotion which have been charac- 
teristic of his many years of important ministry. Even when it 
came to clean up in Bethesda after the carpenters to get the house 
ready for occupancy and for the dedication, he pitched in to help 
along. The prevailing spirit was wonderful. It was—on a small 
scale—Christian Socialism at its best—a happy religious com- 
munity. None claimed preference or prerogatives. All served in 
devotion to realize the common ideal, and those days are not for- 
gotten. Even as late as in December, 1942, Brother Henriksen in a 
letter recalls that very time, the pleasant fellowship, and the 
whole-hearted spirit in which all day by day entered into the life 
and work of the infant community. From time to time the pastor 
has spoken to me of those early days—of the hardships, but also 
of the evidences of God’s gracious help and presence. 
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The event much longed for by all took place on the afternoon 
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Synod, Rev. G. B. Christiansen, dedicated the building, reading 
the first verses of the fifth chapter of St. John and calling special 
attention to the name “Bethesda”—the name given to the building. 
It may be proper here to recall that the interior finish of the 
building had been done by one of the former patients of the in- 
stitution, Mr. John Simonsen, from Hutchinson, Minn. He was a 
clear-cut Christian and an able man. He lived around here for 
some years but has long since gone to be with God. He rest in 
peace. 


Prof. J. P. Jensen and Family. 


Later on that afternoon the workers were honored by the pres- 
ence of the Rev. H. W. Moore, a wealthy, retired Methodist minis- 
ter who was a neighbor and also a benefactor of the institution. 
He and the Rev. Dr. G. A. Brandelle, who at that time was a mem- 
ber of the board, addressed the assembly in the before mentioned 
arbor, the only place where all could get together to hear the 
messages. At this particular festival, the pastor had the special 
privilege of welcoming to Eben-Ezer his old classmate, the Rev. 
Prof. J. P. Jensen, thén president of Trinity Seminary. For long 
years he had been the loyal and clear-thinking friend and adviser. 
This visit was the first and proved to be his last, for his health 
was already then giving way. He had promised to preach the ser- 
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mon at the Eucharistic service in the St. Ansgar Church but was 
unable to do so. On two other occasions he spoke a few words. 
His service to the public was ending; but to the present day the 
pastor recalls with gratitude and appreciation that visit and the 
private conversations with this old and trusted friend. Immediately 
after the festival he returned home and afiier a long sickness he 
passed away on April 9, 1908. The two never met again till the 
day of his burial and that could only be to pay a silent tribute. 

After the dedication of Bethesda Sister Marie, with her helpers 
and the sick folks, moved into the new quarters and things were 
now taking on the desired form as far as the care of the tuber- 
cular patients were concerned. 

Soon, however, further plans began to develop with reference 
to Nazareth where the pastor and his wife, the brothers, and the 
old man, Niels Andersen, had been left behind. —But of this I will 
tell you when we meet again. The day is advancing and it will 
soon be time for lunch and for Sext. Strange how it all comes back 
—recollections of that small group of workers and of happy days 
long since gone by. 

(The little group dispersed—each to his quarters—and the Old 
Man went back into the sanctuary.) 


From the Mountain Hide 


God grant to all friends of the Una Sancta in the world 
Peace—the Peace of Our Father in Heaven. 

May each one receive from on high the light, the wisdom, and 
ithe measure of the Spirit of God that—also this year—shall be 
needed to remain faithful to the vision as it was granted to the 
individual to see it. May the vision of the beauty of the Una Sanc- 
ta stand out more boldly, more beautiful and lovely before our 
mind’s eye through this year—then we shall not lack the deepest 
satisfaction of the children of God. Let this be our New Year wish 
for every one we know—and may come to know. So far there has 
been little winter in Colorado. The ground is even getting dry. 

Una Sancta: Several have sent a special contribution to the 
maintenance of the Una Sancta and we want to say to you all: 
Very many thanks. All the usual renewals have been received 
with appreciation and thanks. 

As nearly all readers are clergymen, sisters, etc., we can send 
but a few copies free of charge. Kindly renew and if it is desired 
to discontinue please let us know. We realize fully the speciai 
appeal of this messenger and also that it may only expect to find 
its readers among such as have a true love for the Devotional and 
Sacramental life within the Church. The post office address is: 
Una Sancta, Box 2, Evergreen, Colorado. 


SANCTA 
is published bi-y 


shi re monthly in the interest of liturgical devotional life and wor- 
sifu Editor: Rev, J. Madsen, aided by a number of men interested in the 
aims of the Una Sancta. Subscription rate 60 cents. Office of Publication: 


ox 2, Evergreen, Colorado. 
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